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THE INFLUENCE OF COLONIZATION UPON THE EVANGELIZATION OF 
THE WORLD. 
BY SAMUEL D. ALEXANDER, D. D. 


Volumes have been written upon the economic view of Col- 
onization, using the word in its wide sense. Lord Brougham, 
in his “ Colonial Policy,” has elaborated that view of Coloniza- 
tion which an over-crowded mother country makes a necessity. 
The view which | wish to present in this paper is not the 
philosophical or economical, but the historical bearing of Col- 
onization upon the interests of the world, and especially upon 


its evangelization. The Bible, in its historical statements, 
clearly establishes the fact, that from the beginning the 
knowledge of the true God has been diffused in the world 
through the scattering of nations, or by the introduction of 
influential families into new positions and countries. The ini- 
tial point of Colonization was the out-going of Noah and his 
family from the Ark. Here was a unique colony going forth 
to possess an uninhabited earth in the name of Jehovah. 

The second epoch of Colonization was the expatriation of 
Abraham, who went out not knowing whither he went, and 
perhaps not knowing for what he was sent. In the land of 
Canaan, whither he went, he reared an alter to Jehovah 
amidst the idolatries of the land. But in process of time God's 
purpose in regard to Abraham and his race seems to have been 
thwarted, and we find that race bondsmen in a strange land. 

But God's power is not yet exhausted, and we find that 
same great law of His providential government again acting, 
and we reach the third epoch of Colonization, viz, the exodus of 
the children of Israel out of Egypt, one of the most wonderful 
facts upon human records. 
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Unlike the former movements, it was on a grand scale—a 
whole nation lifted up, and carried by a strong arm across 
seas and deserts to the land to be possessed The records of 
this exodus and the subsequent Colonization form one of the 
most intensely exciting stories that has ever been written. 

But turning from these inspired examples, look at that re- 
markable nation which existed contemporaneously with Abra- 
ham, and whom he dispossessed as he entered Canaan. The 
Pheenicians were a nation of whom no connected history has 
ever been written, and our knowledge of them is derived from 
historical fragments saved from the tooth of time, from inci- 
dental notices in the Bible, and from monumental inscriptions 
and coins. They seemed to be imbued with the spirit of Col- 
onization, and Ireland was visited by them before David had 
left his father’s flocks. The Pheenicians were the great mer- 
chants of ancient times. The Midianites, who bought Joseph, 
belonged to this race. They brought tin from Britain, the 
precious metals and stones from India and Egypt, und they 
supplied the world with their purple garments, their corn, and 
their wine. 

Pheenicia was a country favorable to the growth of mari- 
time towns, but did not afford room for great political events: 
their history is therefore a history of their commerce and their 
Colonization schemes. The most remarkable Pheenician colony 
was that of Carthage, and she in turn sent outswarm aflerswarm, 
until her colonists were found on every shore, from Northern 
Africa to the British Channel and the Baltic; and Carthage- 
nian civilization never lost its power over the nations, till there 
was no further need of it, on account of the introduction of a 
higher type. 

Next to Pheenicia stands Greece and Rome among the an- 
cient colonizers. Greece is linked to Phenicia through the 
name of Cadmus, a son of a king of Pheenicia. He lived in 
the “ Fabulous Age” of Grecian history, and but one thing can 
be certainly said of him, that he introduced the knowledge of 
alphabetical letters into Greece: thus starting that nation on 
a career of civilization and learning which still lives, and in a 
higher form than ever before, in the literature of the New 
Testament. 
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Italy, Sicily, and the Islands of the Hgean Sea were all set- 
tled by Greece before the first dawn of historical knowledge. 
It was here, in these distant colonies, that the early philoso- 
phers, poets, and political sages of Greece first made their ap- 
pearance. This was the “Heroic Age” of Greece, of which 
we know nothing, except from the poems of Homer. It was 
the day of their mythology and hero-worship, and all is of 
course obscure and legendary. 

The ancient Roman colonies were of a different character. 
About two hundred years after the founding of Rome, a law 
was passed dividing the conquered lands among the military 
citizens ; and hence the plebeians, (not the vulgar, but) the great 
middle class, who were not soldiers, became sufferers. This was 
the origin of that great continual clamor among them for an 
agrarian law. After many struggles, a law was passed prohibit- 
ing the possession of more than three hundred and fifty acres by 
any one person ; but the execution of the law was found to be 
impracticable. The method then adopted of avoiding these con- 
tinual conflicts was for one of the patricians to lead forth a 
colony, and divide them among some lately conquered but 
remote territory. It is said that Julius Cwsar himself led 
forth such a colony to Carthage. As many as one hundred 
and sixty were thus planted in Italy in the period between 
the foundation of the city and the death of the Emperor 
Augustus. 

Before noticing some modern Colonization schemes, let us 
connect these ancient ones with the progress of truth or the 
true knowledge of God. These ancient colonists, or the na- 
tions from which they flowed, had no intention in these move- 
ments to diffuse the light. Among the Greeks they were 
principally the enterprise of individuals, seeking wealth, or 
greater extent of territory in which to expand; and among 
the Romans they were military outposts, which the Govern- 
ment fostered as barriers against the incursions of barbarous 
tribes. But the plan of God’s providence lay deeper than all 
the schemes of human governments. God was by this contin- 
ual gush from the great centres of civilization peopling the 
countries and building the cities, which were presently to 
be the great receivers and dispensers of Gospel truth. Little 
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did that company of Greeks, who had left their homes and 
were now singing their songs to Apollo, or glorifying the god 
of war, imagine that they were the foam upon a wave that 
was to submerge the whole East, or that they were the fare- 
‘runners of those who were to receive the Gospel from the 
mouth of Paul. God was moulding there a people for 
Himself. And what is very remarkable in their history is, 
that long after these Greck colonies had become subject to 
Roman power, they reta ned their own language, and this 
flexible and cultivated tongue became the language of the 
learned throughout the world. Indeed, half of Asia Minor 
became a new Greece, and the cities of Syria, North Pales- 
tine, and Egypt were deeply imbued with the same influence. 
This was no fortuitous event. It bad been predetermined in 
the Divine mind; and all the schemes of Colonization tended 
to this one result; so that, when St. Paul began to preach the 
Gospel to the Gentiles, Greece was the chief sphere of his 
operation, and the Greek language was the vehicle of his 
thoughts. 

To sum up the effects of these ancient Colonization move- 
ments: From the centres of civilization and refinement men 
went forth, filling up that vast area of Palestine, Syria, North- 
ern Africa, and Italy, with a thriving, cultivated people. By 
the unerring wisdom of Providence that language, the most 
cultivated and copious in the world, became the language of 
most of these colonies. By another singular providence, as 
the time drew near for the coming of the Messiah, these 
various colonies were consolidated under one powerful Gov- 
ernment, and not the one whose language they spoke, which 
might have perpetuated their philosophical or mystical sys- 
tems, but another Power, of another tongue, having no pres- 
tige of their ancient heroic age, indifferent to all religions, and 
aiming simply at temporal power and extension of territory. 
And as the gates of Janus closed forever, and a profound 
peace rocked the empire into sleep, the gates of the: celestial 
city opened and let the King of Glory down upon the earth. 
Who is this King of Glory? who is this Jesus? rang from 
one end of the vast empire to the other. Athens and Rome 
trembled. A new Power had been projected into the affairs 
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of men, which was silently yet most radically to transform the 
whole state of society. 

During the Dark Ages there seem to have been no great 
movements of men from the centre to the circumference, un- 
less we except the Crusades, which can scarcely come under 
the designation of a Colonization scheme. But as the day 
began to dawn after that dark Gothic night, even in the first 
gray of the morning, are heard the sounds of preparation, of 
men going out into the wilderness across the seas. 

Christopher Columbus, in his desire to find India, found 
America. The first object of these earliest colonists was 
no doubt the precious metals. This led Pizarro from his 
adopted home, in Peru, eastward. El Dorado, with its throne 
of solid gold, drew Raleigh westward. And so long as 
gold was the object of the colonists, the Western World 
became the cemetery of all who approached ber shores. But 
after several centuries of fruitless attempts, men found out 
the secret of a stable colony, the pursuit of agriculture. Spain 
and Portugal were only the pioneers of Providence towards 
a settlement of the Western World. There was another land, 
of glorious ancestry, noble men, and vigorous language, now 
rising above the horizon, like a great sun, which was presently 
to flood the world with light. Britain, the vital centre of the 
Protestant world, has sent her life to the very extremities of 
the earth, until the antipodes talk with England in the good 
old Saxon tongue. Australia is the youngest child of British 
Colonization, and we notice it first because it is the most re- 
markable of all. From a penal colony, founded by Govern- 
ment during the last century, it is fast advancing towards the 
front rank of nations. Like our own California, God per- 
mitted gold, that great attracting element in the world, to 
draw thousands from the mother country. But as the popu- 
lation increased, the arts and refinements of the original stock 
advanced with the increase ; and then God, as if to show the 
intention of all this preparation, awakens a deep religious 
feeling throughout the whole continent. And during the last 
decade the world has perhaps scarcely ever beheld such rapid 
progress in the spirit of Christianity. Anglo-Saxon laws, 
Anglo-Saxon liberty, Anglo-Saxon endurance, and, above all, 
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Anglo-Saxon Christianity, are fast turning the wilderness into 
the garden of the Lord. 

We go back from this last growth of British Colonization 
to its incipient stage, not so much to give particulars on a sub- 
ject already hackneyed, as to complete our induction, and thus 
arrive at our conclusion, England, Holland, and France con- 
tended for mastery in North America. France sought power, 
and proposed to build up a splendid empire; but she failed. 
Holland, a nation of colonists, sought wealth; but she failed. 
But the British yeomen, flying from the oppressors of their 
conscience and seeking liberty to worship God, crowded the 
shores of this land, pressed through mountain passes into the 
valleys and prairies of the West, until the whole land was in 
their possession. And like Abraham, who set up his altar to 
Jehovah as he entered Canaan, so these colonists reared ten 
thousand altars to Jehovah—Jesus. 

Pehaps we boast too much in this day of our Anglo-Saxon 
progress, as though there was inherent power in the race to 
revolutionize the world. There may be such power there, but 
it is only so because God has chosen this race, as He once chose 
the Hellenic race, as the instrument to carry on His unfolding 
purpose. That purpose is to evangelize the world, and the 
preparation of this race, through all their history, shows that 
God can cause even the wrath of man to praise Him. 

The subject would be incomplete did I not advert to one 
more point of Colonization, which is no bigger than a man’s 
hand. While from the seats of the Teutonic race two streams 
are flowing eastward and westward, each of them already large 
yet every day increasing in volume and spreading themselves 
over the vast and comparatively uninhabited regions of Aus- 
tralia and North America, a thread-like current is setting to- 
wards the dark continent of Africa. Africa seemed to be for 
ages untouched by this potent instrument of God for evangeli- 
zation. Colonies penetrated Asia, America, Australia, and, as 
if by magic, the Gospel followed in the train. But poor Ethio- 
pia stretched forth her hands in vain. But the wheels of God’s 
providénce, which seem to us to move slowly, move with abso- 
lute certainty, and now we behold that great scheme of Coloniza- 
tion, which we have been tracing as the harbinger of Gospel 
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light, touching the shores of Africa; and the light-house on 
Cape Mesurado, which casts its light on the waves of the Atlan- 
tic, throws it back also into the dark interior: emblem of that 
light which we believe will ere long reach from Liberia over 
the whole continent. 

And whocan tell the beneficial influence which this colony may 
hereafjer exert on the vative inhabitants of Africa. This little 
free Republic may, fur aught we know, be the germ of a great 
and flourishing empire. Look back three hundred years, and 
you will find a few teeble colonies of Europeans straggling with 
the most formidable difficulties, and often on the very verge of 
extinction. And now behold these weak colonies grown to be 
one of the most powerful nations on earth. Let it be consider- 
ed that the same benignant Providence which watched over 
this country, and raised it to its present eminence among the 
nations of the earth, has also smiled on the infant Republic of 
Liberia. And he who watches the sigus of the times must 
have noticed a most remarkuble concentration of public atten- 
tion upon that continent not only in Britain, bat in America 
and France. From the analogy of all past Colonization schemes, 
may we not hope for the regeneration of Africa. 

If the facts now presented are true, then is it true that God 
is guiding the affairs of man vo one grand issue, the establish- 
ing of His kingdom in the earth. Wherever we have seen in 
the past the removal of great masses of men from one country 
to another, (whatever may have been the apparent cause,) we 
have seen Christianity following and planting itself among the 
settlers. And so uniform has been this effect, that we cannot 
point to an exceptional case. Trace the chain: Noah possess- 
ing the whole earth; Abraham “seeking a country;” Israel 
entering into Canaan, The Pheenicians, with their culture and 
their commerce, preparing the land, as it were, for the Greek and 
Roman; and they in their turn taking a higher type of civiliza- 
tion, as they unconsciously await the grand opening of the new 
dispensation. And then the world from that high point goes 
down into the decadence of the Middle Ages, where was no 
inquiring spirit, and no desire to expand. Then comes the 
shock of Refurmation, and England stretches forth ber hand 
and touches America, and touches Australia and India; and 
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America, as the last link in the chain, with the thrill of Anglo- 
Saxon liberty, touches Africa. The work is almost done. These 
great centres of Gospel light are fixed, and from these points 
shall stream out living truth, until millennial glory shall fill 
the earth. 





AFRICAN COLONIZATION AND CHRISTIAN MISSIONS.° 
BY J. BERRIEN LINDSLEY, M. D., D. D. 


In the entire history of Christian effort and philanthropy, 
we doubt whether another instance occurs of such deep-seated, 
persistent, and long-continued misunderstanding and misrepre- 
sentation as in the case of the American Colonization Society. 
From the very conception of this great and humane enterprise 
to the present day, the objects, purposes, views, desires, and 
hopes ofits projectors, advocates, and friends have been om 
verted, distorted, and hence opposed by able men, from widely 
different points of view, and for very different reasons. So 
varied, so intense, so artful, s» forcible, so plausible, so malig- 
pant have been these multiform attacks, that nothing but the 
great Christian miracle of patience in the hearts of its few but 
faithful friends, and the inherent excellence of the cause itself, 
could have enabled it to keep head above water during the 
half-century since the project first took practical shape in the 
mind of a true-hearted, humble, Christian educator. 

Unhappily, just about the time that the philanthropic and 
devont Finley, of New Jersey, was attempting to get the at- 
tention of American statesmen and churchmen to what be then 
conceived, and what we now know, to be one of the widest- 
reaching and most pregnant schemes of the prolific nineteenth 
century, the questions connected with the famous Missouri 
Compromise debate also began to agitate the country, literally 
from centre to circumference. The odium theologicum bas long 
been a by-word with moralisis, and an opprobrium and stumb- 
ling-block with unbelievers. We hold, however, that it is as 
honey to gall when compared with political virulence, and 
that, indeed, it is ordinarily and truly but an offshoot, or else 
constituent part, of the latter. So it came to pass that jaun- 
diced eyes were immediately turned upon the founders of the 
Society and all connected with it, although it was also at once 
indorsed by many aaowh Bremenseds and influential public men. 
It was directly concerned with Africans, and thus with slavery; 
and when this is written the whole tale is told, for upon this 
subject we all understand that the whole great American peo- 





*From the Theological Medium, for October, 1873, a Cumberland Presbyterian 
Quarterly, Nashville, Tenn. 
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ple have for some fifty years been either demented or else, in 
the righteous providence of God, for wise and gracious pur- 
poses, given over to wild delusions. Nations have their per- 
sonal religious experience as well as individuals. Let us hope 
that the infatuation has passed away, and that speedily afflic- 
tion will have wronght its proper work, and that all this 
mighty nation will awake to righteousness, gird its loins, and 
go about its heaven-appointed work of conveying the light of 
Christian civilization to the great continents on its right hand 
and left. 

One me soy misconception, prevailing from the start until 
this very day, and, because of its bearing upon the productive 
ability and Abe financial interests of the nation at large, 
adapted to arouse insidious and deeply self-interested opposi- 
tion to the Colonization scheme, is the idea that its advocates 
wish and intend to transport the vast African population of 
the United States to its original seat. President Dew, of Wil- 
liam and Mary College, published an exceedingly interesting, 
well-written, and powerful pampblet against the Society, based 
upon this view. i read it, twenty odd years since, on one of 


the old-time, magnificent packets between New Orleans and 
Nashville, being kindly favoured with its use by a planter. It 
was a perfectly stunning argument, showing, as clearly as that 


two and two make four, that the Colonizationists were as vis- 
ionary as any of Dean Swift’s Laputan philosophers, since, by 
the elastic law of population, just as fast as a few thousand 
liberated slaves were conve#ed by slow-sailing ships to Liberia, 
their places would be refilled by the increased oe of the 
race, caused by this very removal itself. And thus the good 
Finley, with Henry Clay, and all the rest of them, were merely 
engaged in rolling up the stone of Sisyphus, and with no bet- 
ter success. We have since read the same line of argument 
in Villermé and other eminent publicists, but by none of them 
have we found it so thoroughly elaborated and so on 
as by President Dew. Of course, it was to us a fulmen brutum, 
as we knew very well what Dr. Finley and his associates pro- 
posed and what they did not propose. They proposed then, 
as now, to remove Christian African freedmen to Africa, for 
the sake of promoting the highest interests of these freedmen, 
and for the sake of Christianizing the great and populous con- 
tinent of Africa. The friends of Liberia have never been so 
ignorant of history and political science as to suppose that it 
was either desirable or practicable to remove three or five mil- 
lions of men, women, and children across a wide expanse of 
ocean, unless there was a greater stimulus behind these mil- 
lions than was either in Finley’s time or is in ours. Strange, 
indeed, would have been such an error, for the founders of 
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the American Colonization Society were among the most emi- 
nent educators, divines, and statesmen of the 9 They had 
their headquarters in the City of Washington, and were in 
every way 80 situated as to be just the very last men to make 
80 gross a mistake. 

If a great and deeply-learned man like Dew, of William and 
Mary, should thus misjudge the scheme of Finley, we need not 
be surprised to find similar perverted ideas taking possession 
of narrower minds, connected with leading and influential cur- 
rent magazines and journals. Since undertaking. a few months 
ago, to prepare this article for the Theological Medium, a quar- 
terly, to aid which every Cumberland Presbyterian minister 
should hold himself ready when called upon, [ have met with 
a long article in a leading New York daily, from the pen of a 
traveling correspondent in the Southern States. I laid it aside, 
intending to copy it here, but time and its length forbid. It 
is a forcible delineation of the great evil which the Colonization 
Society will inflict upon the South by tempting away from its 
limits sober, industrious laborers, just at the time when such 
useful citizens would be most valuable in repairing its waste 
places. This argument and objection, in fewer words, I have 
met perhaps a thousand times since the memorable year 1865, 
repeated by writers ip every part of the land. Now, if these 
people, who are so stingily afraid of bestowing a little of Ameri- 
can enlightenment upon that Africa which has done so much 
to create American wealth, will carefully read President Dew’s 
able pamphlet, above-mentioned, they will at once dismiss all 
such fears. The American Colonization Society may, during the 
next decade, and the next, assist so many Christian-minded 
freedmen, to their forefathers’ land as to dot it from tropic to 
cape with mission stations, and yet the African vote and the 
African labor in the South remain undiminished. 

From 1830 to 1860 the American Colonization Society was 
exposed to pitiless attacks by fanatical and selfish parties, on 
precisely different grounds, in the antagunistic sections of the 
wide-extended Union, Throughout the North, particularly in 
the New England States, the most active and influential in 
forming public opinion, a very energetic and eloquent wartare 
was kept up against it, as encouraging and abetting the sin of 
slavery. So violent and so successful was this warfare as al- 
most to neutralize the efforts of the Society to secure an impar- 
tial hearing. Only by heroic perseverance and a patient tenac- 
ity of purpose, rarely equalled and never surpassed, was it ena- 
bled to make head against its formidable foes, and to maintain 
its organization and fruitful activity. In the Southern States, 
on the other hand, the narrow-minded and suicidal jealousy, 
too often and too fatally exhibited by large capitalists against 
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all efforts to ameliorate the condition of the laboring masses 
and to elevate the poor, led to the same results. As the anti- 
slavery crusade in the north-eastern corner of the Union grew 
stronger of tongue and more potent of pen, so did the anxiety 
and timidity of accumulated capital in the South, particularly 
in the extreme Southern States, become more and more mercu- 
rial and easily alarmed. Hence, in these States African Colo- 
nization was looked upon with great suspicion as being the 
forerunner of revolutionary abolitionism. Very soon this sus- 
picion was proclaimed, and the Society rendered 80 odious as 
to be compelled to restrict its operations mainly to a few bor- 
der States. Yet, during this long, tedious dwelling in the wil- 
derness of folly, contention, and strife—amidst the hootings of 
discordant passions and the howlings of wild imaginings—the 
heaven-guided advocates of African regeneration held on un- 
moved in the course first marked out by the founders of their 
organization. It had nothing to do with the intrinsically-mo- 
mentous questions connected with the continuance or termina- 
tion of slavery. In each State these were to be settled on their 
own merits, precisely as had been the case during the period 
from 1776 to that of the formation of the Society. It was 
neither pro-slavery nor anti-slavery: it was a great Christian 
mission, for the benefit of individuals and of two continents. 
The African Colonization scheme was fostered by a great 
variety of individuals scattered throughout the country, repre- 
senting different branches of the Church and different parties 
in the State, yet two leading motites were prominent and 
powerful. The one was a desire to promote the improvement 
and welfare of the individual colonists ; the other was through 
them to Christianize Africa. It was throughout a Christian 
and pimontorante project. This will appear the more plainly 
by looking at the lives and characters of its advocates, and by 
studying their own declarations respecting their purposes. 
Robert Finley, who first gave the plan definite shape, by 
bringing to bear upon it the modern and efficient agency of 
free nations—associated effort—was a distinguished divine and 
educator, of New Jersey and Georgia, being President of the 
University of the latter State at the time of his decease. My 
own honored and sainted father was his pupil at Basking 
Ridge, and among the earliest names I have learned to vene- 
rate and love for all that constitutes the perfection of Chris- 
tian excellence was that of Dr. Finley. is inner life is well 
exhibited in the following letter to a friend, John P. Mum- 
ford, Esq., of New York, which also illustrates the historical 
fact, that the Colonization Society had its origin in the spirit 
of missions. From the Arrican Repository, vol. 1, page 2: 
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“ Baskine Ringer, Fed. 14, 1815. 

“Dear Sir: The longer I live to see the wretchedness of 
men, the more I admire the virtue of those who devise, and 
with patient labor to execute, plans for the relief of the 
wretched. On this subject the state of the free blacks has very 
much occupied my mind, Their number increases greatly, 
and their wretchedness, too, as appears to me. Every thing 
connected with their condition, including their color, is against 
them ; nor is there much rospect that their state can ever be 
greatly meliorated while they sball continue among us. Could 
not the rich and benevolent devise means to form a colony on some part 
of the Coast of Africa, similar to the one at Sierra Leone, which might 
gradually induce many free blacks to go and settle, devising for them 
the means of getting there, and of protection and support till they 
were established? Could they be sent back to Africa, a three- 
fold benefit would arise: we should be cleared of them; we 
should send to Africa a population partly civilized and Chris- 
tianized for its benefit; and our blacks themselves would be 
put in a better situation. Think much upon this subject, and 
then please write me when you have leisure.” 


The other most active person in pushing along this cause to 
& happy issue was Mills, of Connecticut, a name conspicuous 
in the annals of American Protestant churches. What man- 
ner of man he was can best be brought before our readers by 
copying from the Arrican Reposirory, vol. i, page 63, date 
1825, the following eulogium, by the eloquent pen of the now 
eminent Dr. Leonard Bacon, of New Haven, written a few years 
after the death of its subject, and while as yet all his great 
schemes were mere beginnings: 


“A young minister of the Gospel once said to an intimate 
friend, ‘My brother, you and I are little men; but before we 
die, our influence must be felt on the other sid of the world.’ 
Not many years after a ship, returning from a distant quarter 
of the globe, paused on her passage across the deep. There 
stood on the deck a man of God, who wept over the dead body 
of his friend. He prayed, and the sailors wept with him. And 
they consigned that body to thé ocean. It was the body of 
the man who, in the ardor of youthful benevolence, had as 
pired to extend his influence through the world. He died in 
youth, but he redeemed his pledge; and at this hour his infla- 
ence is felt in Asia, in Africa, in the islands of the sea, and in 
every corner of his native country. This man was Samuel 
Jobn Mills; and all who know his history will say that I bave 
exaggerated neither the grandear of his aspirations nor the re- 
sult of his efforts. He traversed our land like-a ministering 
spirit, silently, and yet effectually, from the hill-country of 
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the Pilgrims to the Valley of the Missouri. He wandered on 
his errands of benevolence from village to village, and from 
city to city, pleading now with the patriot for a country grow- 
ing up to an immensity of power, and now with the Christian 
for a world lying in wickedness. He explored in person the 
desolations of the West, and in person he stirred up to enter- 
prise and effort the churches of the East. He lived for India 
and Owhyhee, and died in the service of Africa. He went to 
heaven in his youth, but his works do follow him like a long 
train of glory, that still widens and brightens, and will widen 
and brighten forever. Who can measure the influence of one 
such minister of the Gospel ?” 


Finley and Mills had the faith which moves mountains. By 
them were wrought miracles quite as conspicuous as those of 
Vincent de Paul, Xavier, vr others to whom the Roman Cath- 
olic Church accords the honors of canonization ; and, in com- 
mon with these and their compeers of mediwval and apostolic 
times, their names will be held in lasting remembrance by the 
true church universal, until the millennial day. 

As the two foremost names in the actual establishment of 
the Society were noted for activity and practical zeal, so the 
two forerunners of the scheme, in the days of British rule, 
were remarkable for the combination of deep theological lore 
with an earnest interest for human progress, which in our 
own days has characterized Chalmers and Channing. Samuel 
Hopkins was the student of Jonathan Edwards, and was for 
thirty years pastor at Newport, Rhode Island, and eminent as 
head of a school in theological controversy called, after him, 
“ Hopkinsian.” .“He had many qualities fitting him for a 
reformer: great singleness of purpose, invincible patience of 
research, sagacity to detect and courage to oppuse errors, a 
thirst for consistency of views, and resolution to carry out bis 
principles to their legitimate consequences.” A typical char- 
acter, he has passed into the domain of romance as the hero 
of Mrs. Stowe’s “Minister's Wooing.” His cvxdjator was 
Ezra Styles, pastor at Newport for twenty-one years, and 
President of vn le College for eighteen years. Noted for learn- 
ing, eloquence, and piety, he ranks very high in the list of the 
great men who have been connected with that venerable insti- 
tution. 

If the precursors and founders of the Society were men of 
such mark, the followers and aids coming at their call were 
composed of such material as could be found at no other pe- 
riod, in no other place, and ander no other circumstances in 
our country’s domain or history. There is open before me a 

age containing, in a list of fifty names, the original members. 
irst is H. Clay, who devoted his life to advocating the 
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“American System,” and a little below that of John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke, who devoted his life, with equal pertinacity 
and more success, to the destruction of that system ; both, 
however, harmonized then, and through many years continued 
to harmonize, in sentiments of philanthropy to their servants, 
if not to the world, High in the list, with peculiar appropri- 
ateness, occurs the name of Dr. William Thornton, one of the 
earliest, most self-denying, and enthusiastic advocates of the 
project of African Colonization. Daniel Webster, thus early 
in his grand career, bears testimony to the value of a move- 
ment which, had not cross-grained human nature intervened, 
would have maintained inviolate both Union and Constitution. 
Richard Bland Lee, J. Mason, Geo. A. Carroll, Bushrod Wash- 
ington, and others, gracefully remind us that Maryland and 
Virginia were as forward in giving their representative men 
to the cause as they were afterward persevering in maintain- 
ing colonies under its auspices. William Meade, whose apos- 
tolic zeal and happy combination of human learning with 
Christian graces has made him known and dear to multitudes 
who never heard his voice, is an appropriate forerunner of the 
many accomplished divines, from the Episcopal and other 
Churches, who have since fostered the work. imen forbear, 
for want of time, mentioning only one other name, that of 
the talented lawyer, Francis 8. Key, whose “Star-spangled 
Banner” will in all likelihood continue to be sung by enthu- 
siastic millions in America for centuries to come, as has Lu- 
ther’s battle-hymn in Germany for centuries past. 

It matters not how we take up the history of this Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, in its remote conception, in its birth, 
through its infancy to a now vigorous youth, always—it bears 
testimony strong and impregnable that its aims are good— 
good tor America, good for Africa, good for the Church of 
God, 

To give, even succinctly, an account of the development and 
results of the Society, at home and in its African colony of 
Liberia, would require so much space, that I am unwilling to 
tax further the patience of my readers.* I content myself with 








* Dr. S. D. Baldwin well epitomizes the progress made some twenty years since, in 
the following passage, on page 456 of “ Dominion:” “ For thirty years an experiment 
of thus redeeming Africa has been under the direction of private benevolence, For 
ten years a republic, growing out of Colonization, has been in prosperous existence ; 
and each successive year has increased the products of the country fifty per cent. Li- 
beria is the most remarkable political phenomenon in history. It alone, of all the 
nations ever organized, arose without bloodshed. With the most exuberent soil and 
the most favorable of climates, with the greatest variety of fruits and indigenous sta- 
ples, it has advantages for the site of Hamitic dominion which no other part of Africa 


affords.” 
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the broad, but emphatic, statement, that the grand result ob- 
tained, and fully compensating for all, and a thousandfold 
more than all, its cost, is hope: hope for Africa, hope for the 
African race in America. Viberia opens the door to a conti- 
nent, and holds out an excelsior banner to a race. The salva- 
tion of the African race in America depends upon their enter- 
ing that door and grasping that banner. Shakspeare never 
more singularly exhibited his wonderful talent of seizing at a 
glance and describing by a word the true characteristics of 
individuals, classes, and nations, than when he called France 
God’s own soldier. Devotion to an idea has given France, 
since the days of Clovis, pre-eminence among the nations of 
Europe. A proof of vanity it may be, but a source of noble 
deeds: drawing upon it the admiration of Islam no less than 
of Christendom, is the idea that to France belong the defense 
and protection of the Christian faith. The salvation of the 
Western World from the swarming hordes of Saracens, the 
brilliant deeds of two centuries of Crusades in Palestine, and 
in all the East, Frank synonymous with Christian, justifies 
this high assumption, and removes it far from the category of 
empty braggadocia. The idea of liberty, as carried out by 
self government, is the basis of American nationality. The 
development of this idea has given it a place among nations 
never reached before in so short a period. The abandonment 
of this idea will speedily consign it to an effete corruption. 
Every people must have some high ideal after which to aspire. 
This ideal is its soul; when acted upon, the people have life, 
and more or less, according to its felt influence. Now, what 
other ideal is there, or can there be, for the African race in 
the United States, than that which has fora fall century been so 
modestly yet se se | enunciated by themselves—the regen- 
eration by and through them; and how hopeless all such aspi- 
rations, but for the good work so patiently performed through 
the Colonization Society? Thus we have seen the patient 
labor of a half century resuli in the secure establishment of a 
Christian Republic on the Western Coast of Africa, occupying 
just the latitudes peculiarly unfit for the labors of Caucasian 
missionaries, although inhabited by teeming millions of natives 
in various stages of barbarism. just contemporary with this 
result we have another, illustrating the doctrine, so dear to 
every devout mind of an overruling and directing Providence. 
For three thousand years or more the Sphynx has been the 
emblem of Africa. With the exception of a narrow rim, the 
continent has been a vast unknown region to the active and 
enterprising nations around, whose emissaries have vainly 
endeavored to penetrate its recesses and unveil its mysteries. 
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Within a score of years the veil has commenced to rise, the 
Sphynx is showing its proportions, the riddle is being solved. 
This remarkable progress in geographical discovery has been 
compassed mainly through the persevering efforts of Christian 
missionaries, of whom the heroic Livingstone is atype. An- 
other twenty years of such effort and discovery will make us 
acquainted with the great features of all Central Africa. 

As our knowledge of this region extends, we find many 
tribes with a rude civilization equal at least to that of our 
own forefathers in the wilds and fastnesses of Germany, less 
than two thousand years ago, when the Roman legion~ vainly 
attempted to penetrate and subdue that region. What Pa- 
gan Rome signally failed to do Christian Rome as signally 
accomplished, and specially through the extensive German 
element introduced and incorporated into Rome by the results 
of several centuries of war. What more reasonable and sober- 
minded analogy can be drawn from any comparison of past, 

resent, and probable future events, than that the fast-increas- 
ing millions of Africans in America, acting upon their own 
countrymen in Africa, through the firmly-secured base-line of 
Liberia, and during century after century, may accomplish a 
similar wonderful result. 

The grandest revolution in the world’s history, so far as we,— 
that is, all Europe and America,—are concerned, is the one 
which changed the great plains of Northern and the mountain 
fastnesses of Central Europe into the strongholds of Christian 
fuith, learning, art, science, and government. This revolution 
was the work of not less thau ten centuries of continuous 
effort and strugyle. Its history fills volumes upon volumes, 
from the inspired pen of Paul to the eloquent pages of the 
pure and charitable Montalembert. Our all is contained in 
that history. How perfectly rational, by the light of past 
providence and the clear words of Holy Scripture, is the belief, 
that the real solution of that problem, which for a century has 

erplexed the minds of our good men and great,—of our Wash- 
ingtons and Jeffersons, our Everetts and Greens, our Finleys 
and Breckinridges, our Alexanders and Baldwins,—to wit, the 

roblem of Africa in America, will thus find its glorious and 
Sonn solution. As Rome, conquered by Germany, redeemed 
and disenthralled Germany from the depths of barbaric super- 
stition and misery, 80 may America compensate enslaved Af- 
rica for centuries of unchristian violence, by imparting to her 
the light and life of the Gospel. In the one case good was 
returned for evil ; in the other, evil is atoned for by good. In 
both cases the wonder-working providence of the Sites of all 
the earth overrules evil for good. 
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BANQUET TO PRESIDENT ROBERTS. 

His Excellency J. J. Roberts, President of the Republic of 
Liberia, was entertained at a banquet on Friday evening, 
October 3, at the Grosvenor Hotel, by the Consul-General of 
Liberia and Mrs. James Jackson. The guests comprised— 
General Schenck, United States Minister, Sir William Mitchell, 
Mr. W. M. Torrens, M. P., Mr. and Madame De Bunsen, Mr. 
Moritz De Bunsen, Mr Benjamin Moran, (United States Lega- 
tion,) Mr. W. N. Wylde, Colonel Coupe, Mr. Alderman Moore 
of Monrovia, Mr. R. F. Holderness, Mr. G. R. Collis, ( Liberian 
Consul, Birmingham,) Mr. A. L. Fox, (Liberian Consul, Fal- 
mouth,) Mr. W. Godden, LL. B., Mr. Charles Tottenham, Mr. 
John Gordon, Mr. and Mrs. George Furness, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Edwards, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Mosses, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnott, Dr. and Mrs. Potts, Mr. A. Carnegie, Mr. M’Donell, Mr. 
J. Gerstenberg, (Chairman of the Council of Foreign Bond- 
holders,) Dr. Patteson, Mr. Edwin Crosley, Mr. Alfred G. 
Sharpe, Mr. B, Bunnell, Mr. T. N. Kerr, Mr. Robert Whitby, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Smart, Mr. and Mrs. Moss Isaacs, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alex. Melville, Mrs. Marchisio, Mr. and Miss Madden, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. Louis, Miss Louis, Mr. and Mrs. Pearson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hart, Mr. B. Ruspini, Mr. Broadbent, &c.,&c. The foliow- 
ing were prevented, through absence from town or previous 
engagements, from being present: The Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress, Lady Mitchell, Mr. Alderman Lusk, 
M. P., (Lord Mayor elect,) and Mrs. Lusk, Alderman Sir Jas. 
Clarke Lawrence, Bart, M. P., Mr. Alderman W. M’Arthur, M. 
P., and Mrs. M’Arthur, Colonel Gourley, M. P., Mr. W. R. 
Wait, M. P., and Mrs. Wait, Mr. W. B. Glasse, Q. C., and Mrs. 
Glasse, Mr. and Mrs, Stephen Austin, and Mr. and Mrs. Sam’! 
Gurney. The usual loyal and national toasts were proposed 
by the Chairman. Sir W. Mitchell responded to the toast of 
the Army, Navy, and Auxiliary Forces. The toast of “ Pros- 
perity to Liberia,” was proposed in an admirable speech by the 
American Minister, and was responded to by President Roberts. 
Mr. W. Torrens, M. P., eloquently proposed “Prosperity to 
America,” to which General Schenck replied. The Chairman 

roposed the health of Mr. and Madame De Bunsen, to which 
Mr. De Bunsen responded in an excellent speech. The Chair- 
man then proposed “The Legal Advisers of the Republic,” 
which was replied to by Mr. W. Godden, LL. B., the healths 
of Mr. Benjamin Moran of the American Legation, and of Mr. 
W. H. Wy Ide of the Foreign Office, to which those gentlemen 
eloquently responded. The health of Mr. and Mrs, Jackson 
was proposed by General Schenck, and responded to by the 
Consul General. His Excellency the President will leave 
England on the 12th of October, for Liberia.— London Gazette. 
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DEPARTURE OF OUR FALL EXPEDITION. 

Tue American Coronization Society has sent every year 
some people of color to Liberia since the first expedition of 
the Society fifty-three years ago. The vessel for 1873 is the 
barque Jasper, which sailed from New York on Friday, No- 
vember 28. Her passengers are seventy-three in number, of 
whom thirty-three are from Strawberry Plains, East Tennes- 
see, to settle at Warnerville, Jank River; thirty-four are from 
Hawkinsville, Georgia, for Brewerville; and six are from 
Jacksonville, Florida, for Arthington. The party is princi- 
pally composed of families, and a goodly number go to join 
relatives already in that Republic. In ages the emigrants vary 
from the infant of two months to the man of more than three- 
score and ten years, but the majority are young, the average 
being abouttwenty. The sexes are nearly equally represented. 
Fifteen of the adults are farmers, and two are ministers in 
the Methodist E. Church. Twenty are members of religious 
denominations. Intelligence and enterprise characterize the 
individual emigrants, and the whole are induced to seek a new 
home by the expectation of improving their social status in a 
country where social position is not influenced by color simply, 
and with the desire to advance Christian civilization in the 
continent of their forefathers. 

Messrs. Yates & Porterfield, the owners of the bark Jasper, 
have made every provision for the comfort of the passengers. 
Formerty the Colonization Society maintained a vessel of its 
own for the service, but latterly it has been found less expen- 
sive to send the emigrants under contract. 

The voyage will occupy from thirty-five to forty days. Upon 
arrival at Monrovia, the capital of Liberia, the colonists will 
be taken in charge by the Society’s agent, Hon. H. W. 
Dennis, who is also Secretary of the Treasury of the Repub- 
lic. They will be furnished with temporary homes, and for 
six months they will receive provisions gratis. The Liberian 
Government gives twenty-five acres of land to each family 
upon landing. 

The work of the Society has been promotive of much good 
in Western Africa. Intelligence as well as population increases, 
and commerce is growing in proportion. 
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ROLL OF EMIGRANTS FOR LIBERIA, 
By Banque Jasper, rrom New York, Novemser 28, 1873. 





From Strawberry Plains, Jefferson Co., Tenn., for Warnersville, Junk River. 





Name. . Occupation. Religion. 





| 





Baptist. 
Emory Price 
Daniel Price 


Cennoke- whore 


Methodist. 
Presbyter’n. 


Methodist. 


Mary Ann McMillen 
William: McMillen 
Griffin McMillen 
Presbyter'n. 
Methodist. 
Methodist. 


Margaret Woods 

Elizabeth Woods............ abuall 
Sarah Woods, Jr 

William Woods 

Jennie Woods 

Harriet Woods 

Isham Thomas Methodist. 
Myra Thomas : y 

George Alfred Thomas 
Cordelia E. Thomas 
William C. Thomas 
Joseph Thomas 























From Hawkinsville, Pulaski Co., Georgia, for Brewerville. 





Ceaser Brown Farmer.........| Baptist. 
Wisnie Brown Baptist. 
Amos Brown y 

George D. Brown Farmer. 

Sarah Elizabeth Brown 

Amanda V. Brown 
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From Hawkinsville.—Continued. 





Name. Age. Occupation. Religion. 





| Ellen L. Brown 

| Joshua T. Brown 
Rachel Taylor Baptist. 
J. Cesar 
Rachel Brown Baptist. 
Silas Brown.........0+0 a 
Nancy Brown Baptist. 
Elsie Brown 
Daniel Brown 
Joshua Webb 


Elijah Webb 

Willie F. Webb 
Hannah Williamson.............. 
William Williamson 
Prince Williamson 
Lewis Williamson 
James Williamson 
Kate Williamson 
Julia Williamson 
Joseph Williamson 
Martha J. Williamson 


Baptist. 


Mary Donelson D | Methodist. 
Aaron Haynes | Farmer.........| Baptist. 
ER Nc ccasccsasenc teneeuail Farmer Baptist. 
_. jp Seta 

Hilliard Jackson ‘ | Farmer....... .| Methodist. 
Pe D.C cccticctiatecss 3 Farmer.........| Methodist. 














From Jacksonville, Duval Co., Florida, for Arthington. 








Peter Wright 34 Methodist. 
Hannah Wright 30 Methodist. 
Nancy Wright 11 
Peter Wright, Jr 9 
Charles Wright 4 
Samuel Wright 1 











Nore.—The foregoing named persons make a total of 13,817 emigrants settled 
in Liberia by THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOcrgery. 





Pension To Dr. Livinestone.—The English Government has granted a 
pension of $1,500 a year to the’great explorer Livingstone, as appreciative 
of his services in extending geographical and other knowledge, as also his 
successful efforts at Christianizing Africa. 
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TRAVELS IN LIBERIA, No. 2. 
BY REV. EDWARD W. BLYDEN. 


Mowrovia, August 30, 1873. 

Tue Sr. Pavr's Rrver.—Agreeably to my promise in my last, I now re- 
sume the narrative of my “ Travels in Liberia.” 

On the 9th inst. the Hon. Secretary of the Treasury having kindly put at 
my disposal a boat and six hands for three days, I left the wharf of Messm. 
Sherman & Dimery, accompanied by Alfred B. King, a promising graduate 
of Liberia College, for a trip up the river. The weather indications were 
not very favorable; heavy clouds hung sbout the eastern horizon, and a 
slight sprinkling gave tokens of a wet journey. Protected, however, by over- 
coats and blankets, we determined to encounter the inclement season, trusting, 
too, to the shelter of am awning, whose usefulness, by-the-by, we found ost 
after a little trial, would not have been impaired by one or two patches. 

After two hours’ pull through the monotonous Stockton, we reached the 
St. Paul’s river, with its broad and lovely sheet of water appearing move 
lovely and expansive, probably, in consequence of the pent-up and dreary 
passage by which we had gained access to it. 

We soon landed at the residence of Bishop Roberts. The small “home- 
like residence,” formerly with its rural surroundings, attracted the attention 
of the visitor to these parts and tempted him to land, has given place te the 
stately brick mansion. 

We found the Bishop in his study surrounded by books and papers. He 
gave us an energetic and cordial welcome, and soon with the help of his 
hospitable lady, had a most sumptuous luncheon prepared for us. While the 
culinary arrangements were going on, we had an opportunity of conversing 
with the Bishop, and gathering from him some information as to. the con- 
dition and prospects of educational and missionary matters. There are 
schools under his supervision at the settlements of Virginia, Lower Caldwell, 
Clay-Ashland, Louisiana, Millsburg, and Carysburg. The school at Virginia 
has 41; Lower Caldwell, 25; Clay-Ashland, 40; Louisiana, 20; Millsburg, 
55; Carysburg* 25; pupils of both sexes. In these schools, there is a deplora- 
ble deficiency of books, which. is a great draw-back to the progress of the 
pupils. Two or three years ago, Mr. Arthington, of Leeds, sent out a num- 
ber of elementary school books to be distributed throughout the Republic, 
but they were only as a drop in the bucket. 

The Bishop expressed great regret and concern that so little was Being 
done to answer the loud calls coming from every quarter for laborers among 
the heathen, but complained that the ministerial laborers are very few and 
much straitened for want of means. He said that in his opinion the churches 
in the settlements needed strengthening before any attempts could be effectually 
made to go to “regions beyond,” but thought that some work in that di- 
rection ought to bedone. The Bishop has a flourishing coffee farm from whieh 
he gets a large yield annually. 
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After leaving the Bishop's, we stopped at several other points on the river, 
and found the people everywhere engaged in planting coffee. Mr. E. 8S. 
Morris, of Philadelphia, seems to have given stimulus to an enterprise whieh, 
years ago, such men as Allen B. Hooper and Abraham Blackledge endeavored 
to make general in Liberia. The Liberia Advocate is innoculating the peo- 
ple with the disease of coffee planting ; and the Colonization Society Agent here, 
Hon. H. W. Dennis, seems determined to do all he can to spread the contag- 
ion among the neighboring tribes. We found not a few of the people on the 
river living comfortably on the proceeds of their coffee plantations. 

At White Plains we found Hon. A. Washington with his scores of irons in 
the fire—trading, farming, editing—ready to engage in a full and exhaustive 
discussion of all the questions of the day—agricultural, political, and educa- 
tional; and he gave us the most minute information upon every point, from 
the origin of the name of his farm, “ Deerford,” so called from the numbers 
of deer which in former times used to swim across the river from that point 
to Millsburg, to the number of pounds of sugar made from his last years’ 
crop; and from the first item in the first number of the New Era to the last 
line in No. 5, then forthcoming. He has everything at his fingers’ ends. 

Having enjoyed the abundance of good things which Mrs. Washington 
cheerfully provided, we left our lively and good-natured friend, farmer, mer- 
chant, editor, fully convinced that he will make his mark upon his country; 
albeit he makes one feel a sort of nervous apprehension, every now and then, 
that something will give way; that some of the numerous irons which he so per- 
sistently keeps going will “come to grief.” But in a country where energy 
is 80 rare a quality, we certainly ought not to grumble when occasionally we 
meet a little overflow of it. Oh, if only a little of the excess could be bottled 
up and handed to his next door neighbor! 

A few minutes from Deerford brought us across the river to Millsburg. 
This setthement is very different from what it was when I first saw it twenty 
years ago—then the scene of the energetic labors of the devoted Ann Wil- 
kins, one of the few self-sacrificing workers to whom Liberia is so much in- 
debted. There is the same solitary and continuous street extending the 
whole length of what was once the settlement, but now only agegion of grass 
and weeds sheltering a small house here cnd there. The lots are scarcely 
distingnishable. The vacancies have been caused by deaths and removals. 

We could see on the opposite side of the river the settlement of Harrisburg, 
or rather, the site of what was the settlement of Harrisburg—/fuit is now mark- 
ed upou it. But let us be charitable. “Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e 
passa.” The hope for the restoration of Harrisburg is in the Alexander 
High School, the building for which, hardly visible from Millsburg, is now 
untenanted, 

Under a drenching shower of rain we hastened through the town of Mills- 
burg, and, after one hour’s brisk walking, reached the settlement of 


ARTHINGTON.—We were most agreeably surprised at the extensive clearing 
which suddenly greeted our vision as we emerged from a heavy forest. We 
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were kindly received and entertained by Mr. Alonzo Hoggard, who is a sort 
of superintendent of the settlement. 

Ia order to realize the amount of energy and thrift which must have been 
exerted to produce the results now witnessed in this new settlement, one must 
have seen, as I saw a few years ago, the tract of country before the site was 
selected. Ii was then an impenetrable forest of heavy timber and dense under- 
growth; and it required no little physical and moral courage to confront such 
obstacles with no other instruments than axe and cutlass. The settlers of Arth- 
ington have done well. And if Mr. Robert Arthington, of Leeds, could see this 
urbs in rure growing and expanding towards the interior, with its cheerful 
ad industrious denizens, he surely would rejoice at the privilege granted 
hin of taking the initiative im the glorious work of making the wilderness 
anc solitary place to rejoice with the hum of a thriving Christian population. 
There are two schools in Arthington supported by the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, containing about seventv scholars 

Anong the foremost of the settlers are Alonzo Hoggard, Solomon York, 
and lenry Reynolds, who arrived in the“ Golconda,” December 19, 1869, (see 
Arrpay Repostrory, 1870, p. 158.) The most well-to-do settler is Mr. 
Jeffenon Bracewell, who arrived in the “ Edith Rose,” December 16, 1871. 
He wll soon be an independent man. Scott Mason, June Moore, Cesar 
White Solomon Hill, Andrew Turkett, Wm. Dickerson, Martha Walker, 
Harriet Wright, all immigrants by the “ Edith Rose,” are comfortably sit- 
uated,and display exemplary energy and industry. All have coffee trees 
rangingin number from 5000 to 100, and are planting more. 

Mr. Alonzo Hoggard has a commodious log house with twenty acres of 
land uncer cultivation in coffee, rice, cassadas, potatoes, arrow-root, corn, 
ginger, cotton, sugar-cane. 

Mr. Jefhrson Bracewell has thirty-eight acres under cultivation—eight 
acres in rie, the remainder in coffee, cotton, sugar-cane, potatoes, &c. He 
has a mill pr grinding cane, and aloom for working up the cotton. He 
makes corngeal, and, indeed, looks for nothing from the Coast, I was in- 
formed, but alt. 

Several of he leading men called upon me, and I gave them an account of 
the origin of heir settlement, and the reasons which led Mr. Arthington to 
devote his mojey to such a purpose; and I was glad to find that they seemed 
thoreughly imyued with the spirit. They assured me that they are doing 
all they can toextend their settlement towards the interior. The first house 
is about four mles from the river, the last abont eight, and they are pushing 
on in the diredion of Boporo. They said that their great aim was to be 
wholly indepenent of foreign provisions, to live altogether upon the pro- 
duce of their lanis, and to fraternize with the natives around and before them. 

These people eserve the sympathy of all the friends of Africa. It is cer- 
tainly wonderfulto see what in a short time has been accomplished by a few 
illiterate men, pasessing the proper spirit, without money, and with scarcely 
any other implenent than that wonder-working sceptre, the hand. They 
work at great diadvantage; but I was glad to find that, while they foster 
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among themselves a spirit of combination and co-operation, they also main- 
tain a friendly rivalry, and exhibit a sort of restlessness—not political, I am 
happy to say, I believe they eschew politics—which are driving them for- 
ward to the interior. If they could only be assisted in facilitating and mul- 
tiplying their labor by mechanical improvements or animal co-operation, 
they would in a short time leave immeasurably behind their dreamy 
neighbors in the old settlements on the river in their languid and unfruit- 
ful existence. 

Surely philanthrepists and scientific speculators need be at no loss for the 
means of occupying the'trackless wastes of the continent, and making them pro- 
ductive when, in the Western Hemisphere, there are millions of exiles pre- 
pared to make the untrodden wilds produce their quota for the commerc of 
the world. Would it not be better for Capt. Galton, instead of attempting 
the Herculean task of turning the stream of heathenish Chinese upon Alrica 
to wash out the objectionable black stain, to direct his attention tc the 
millions of civilized and Christianized blacks in the West who would fit in 
with less difficulty in the empty niche whose existence he now so mud: de- 
plores? Sir Samuel Baker and Mr. Winwood Reade, with greater stow of 
reason, would turn over the vast regions of Soudan to the Sultan of Turkey 
and the Khedive of Egypt. Are the thousands of African youth now being 
educated in America willing even for this? 

Liberia is but a mere strip upon this continent; but such settlemrnts as 


Arthington, and such settlers, give promise that the little strip will widen 
until vast tracts shall be absorbed. The loom and coffee scion will vy soon 
be carried to every tribe within two hundred miles of Monrovia. 





THE MOHAMMEDANS. 
BY REV. EDWARD W. BLYDEN. 


The Arrican Rgposrrory for December, 1870, contains a ver’ important 
and interesting Annual Report made by Bishop Payne on the Vest African 
Mission, followed by an able paper recommending the establimment of “a 
new missionary jurisdiction at Cape Mount, having special refirence to the 
Mohammedan population lying around the North and Northeastof that place.” 

The Bishop says: ‘The Mandingoes are at once active trader: and religious 
propagandists, pushing their trades and schools to the boundry of, and in- 
deed within, the Liberian settlements." Again: “The Vey: are the most 
intelligent and interesting people on the West Coast, and areat this moment 
the subjects of Mohammedan missionary effort, to which ey are rapidly 
yielding.” 

Whether Christians in America realize these facts or not,shey are, never- 
theless, true. On my return to these parts, after an abseme of two years, 
I notice a marked advance in Mohammedan effort. Some ofthe natives very 
near Monrovia bave come to me inquiring for copies of theKoran, who two 
years ago were indifferent pagans; others, who hardly knev an Arabic word, 
are now regular in their recitations of verses and prayersfrom the Koran. 
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Mohammedanism is a real missionary force in this country; and only those 
can understand its activity who have some acquaintance with the religion. 

Mr. Robert Deputie, the Presbyterian missionary at Cape Mount, has been 
so struck with Moslem influence in that quarter, that, when 1 was at Rob- 
ertsport, a few weeks ago, he applied to me for lessons in Arabic. I taught 
him ia a few days the alphabet and to read the text of the opening chapter 
of the Koran. He declared his determination to become acquainted with a 
system which seems to exert sach power over the people. 

I think that American Missionary Boards, operating in this country, 
should take this matter into serious consideration. The Liberian Govern- 
ment, I learn, is now about to enter upon interior operations with some ear- 
nestness; and the Secretary of the Treasury informs me that, if he can exert 
any influence, there will be in every considerable town or centre, where the 
Government makes a treaty, a Government or missionary school established. 
Teachers can be had, I think, of sufficient qualification to teach the rudi- 
ments of English, which the natives are all anxious to learn. These schools, 
I am sure, would be frequented by the children of the leading men; and they 
would gradually qualify, in some measure, the rising generation for closer 
and more amicable relations with the Americo-Liberians, as the latter ad- 
vance into the interior. 

If the Missionary Societies could lay hold upon the sympathies of the 
Mohammedan tribes in our interior, it would be en immensely useful thing 
to the Republic. Without donbt the Mohammedans are to be our auxiliaries 
in carrying civilization and Christian learning into the interior. What the 
Kroomer are in our maritime enterprises, the Mandingoes will be in our 
efforts in Central Africa—indispensably useful and necessary. It is folly, 
therefore, to be expending scattered efforts among the comparatively feeble 
and degraded tribes on the Coast, and neglect to lay hold of the great ruling 
elements in the interior. 

Monrovia, October 4, 1873. 









REV. THOMAS H. PEARNE, D. D. 

Rev. Thomas H. Pearne, D. D., has just returned to this country from 
Kingston, Jamaica, after an absence of three years. He was United States 
Consul in Kingston, Jamaica. We are glad to note a very marked improve- 
ment in his health. His severe pioneer work for fourteen years in Oregon, 
and the still more exciting and exhausting labor he bestowed in reconstract- 
ing our Church in East Tennessee, for four or five years, had entirely pros- 
trated his health. His residence in Jamaica has had a most happy effect in 
restoring his vigor: and as it is impossible for him, when able to work, to be 
long idle, he has come back to this country to enter upon service for God and 
humanity. He has accepted a commission a« District Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society for all the country west of the Alleghanies and 
south of the Potomac—a wide field certainly. His headquarters are fixed in 
this city, where he has come to reside with his family. We learn that the 
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Society prépose to continue their great work of building up, on the West 
Coast of Africa, a permanent and aggressive Christian civilization, which 
shall ultimately extend eastward until it spans the continent. They propos® 
to.do this by sending, as they may be able, picked men from this country, 
who will make their influence felt for God and right in that dark continent. 
In this way the Colonization Society hopes to do something towards that 
mighty compensation which the United States owe to unhappy Africa for the 
wrongs she has suffered at our hands for two centuries. Dr. Pearne is ex- 
pected to impress the people of his immense district with the claims of the 
American Colonization Society upon their sympathies and support. He will, 
we understand, be ready to present the cause of African Colonization, in the 
pulpit and through the press, as opportunity may serve. We wish him 
abundant success. — Cincinnati Christian Advocate. 
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DELEGATES APPOINTED BY AUXILIARY SOCIETIES FOR 1873. 
Vermont Coroxmzation Socierr.—Hon. Luke P. Poland, Hon. Worthington C, Smith, 
George W. Scott, Esq., Rev. John K. Converse. 
Connrericut Cotontzation Socizty.—Rev. Theodore D. Woolsey, D. D., Rev. Leonard 


Bacon, D. D., Hon, James E, English, Hon. James,T. Pratt, Heary P. Haven, Esq., Benja- 
min Douglass, Esq., Charles Park, Esq., Henry Halsey, Esq. 


Massacnuserrs CoLonization Society.—Hon. G. Washington Warren, Rev. John W. 
Chickering, D. D., Rev. Dudley C. Haynes, Dr. Henry Lyon. 


New Yorx Cotonization Society.—Rev. Samuel D. Alexander, D. D., Rev. William F. 
Morgan, D. D., Almon Merwin, Esq., Samuel M. Buckingham, Esq., Dr. Theodore L. 
Mason, Jacob D. Vermilye, Esq. 


New Jersey Corovization Socisty.—Hon. Dudley 8. Gregory, Col. Morgan L. Smith. 
Penns¥ivania CoLonization Socrery.—Rev. Samuel E. Appleton. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I give and bequeath to THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY the sum of 


dollars. 
(If the bequest is of personal or real estate, 80 describe it, that it can easily be 


identified.) = 








LIBERIA COLLEGE. 
Funds for Liberia College may be remitted to Charles E. Stevens, Esq., Treas- 
urer, No. 40 State Street, Boston. The best form of donations and bequests is to 
“THE TRUSTEES OF DONATIONS FOR EDUCATION IN LIBERIA,” 
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RATES OF POSTAGE TO LIBERIA. 


From Liverpool on the 6th, 12th, 18th, 2th, and 30th of each month.—LETTERS, each 
half ounce, or fraction thereof, sixteen cents, NEWSPAPERS, each, four cents. 
Book PACKETS, under four ounces, twelve cents. 

From the United States.—L&TTERS, each, in ten cent stamped envelopes, as re- 
quired by postal laws, addressed to Colonization Rooms, Washington, D. C. 
NEWSPAPERS and Books free through Colonization Rooms. 
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ARTICLE 1. This Society shall be called ‘Thi 
Society.” 

ArTiIcLE 2. The object to which its atte 
is, to promote and execute a plan for colon 
in Africa, people of color residing in U 


ArTIicLE 3. Every citizen of the United States whorshall have paid to 
the funds of the Society the sum of one dollar, shall be & member of the 
Society for one year from the time of such payment, citizen who 
shall have paid the sum of thirty dollars, shall be a forlife. And 
any citizen paying the sum of one thousand dollata, a Direc- 
tor for life. Fersigness may be made members by a vote of the Society or 
of the Directors. 


ARticie 4. The Society shall meet annually at Washington on the 
third Tuesday in January, and at such other times and places as they shall 
direct. At the annual meeting, a President and Vice Presidents shall be 
chosen, who shall perform the duties appropriate to those offices. 


Arrtic.E 5. There shall be a Board of Directors composed of the Direc- 
tors for life, and of Delegates from the several Auxiliary Societies. Each 
of such Societies shall be entitled to one delegate for every five hundred 
dollars paid into the treasury of this Society within the year ending on 
the day of the annual meeting. 


ArricLe 6. The Board shall annually appoint one or more Secretaries, 
a Treasurer, and an Executive Committee of seven persons; all of whom 
shall, ex officio, be members of the Board. The President of the Society 
shall also be a Director, ex efficio, and President of the Board; but in his 
absence at any meeting a Chairman shall be appointed to preside. 


ARTICLE 7. The Board of Directors shall meet in Washington at twelve 
o’clock M. on the third Tuesday of January in each year, and at such 
other times and places as it shall appoint, or at the request of thé Bxecu- 
utive Committee, and at the request of any three of the Auxiliary Societies, 
communicated to the sesrenpendiny Secretary. Seven Directors shall 
form a quorum for the transaction of business. 


Articie 8. The Executive Committee shall meet according to its own 
appointment or at the call of the Secretary. This Committee shall have 
discretionary power to transact the business of the Society, subject only to 
such limitations as are found in its charter, in this Constitution, and in the 
votes that have been passed, or may hereafter be passed, by the Board of 

tors. The Secretary and Treasurer shall be members of the Commit- 
tee ex officio, with the right to deliberate, but not to vote. The Committee 
is authorized to fill all vacancies in its own body; to appoint a Secretary 
or Treasurer whenever such offices are vacant; and to appoint and direct 
such Agents ss may be necessary for the service of the Society. At every 
annual meeting, the Committee shall report their doings to the Sveiety, 
and to the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE 9. This panstieution may be amended upon a proposition to 
that effect, made and approved at any meeting of the ep of Directors, 
or made by any of the Auxiliary Societies represented in the Board of Di- 
rectors, transmitted to the Secretary, and published in the official paper of 
the Society three months before the annual meeting; provided such amend- 
ment receive the sanction of two-thirds of the rd-at its next annual 
meeting. 
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